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THE WAYFARER 


& Small fry may soon know their Bible stories as well (nearly) 
as they know one H. Cassady’s thrilling adventures. The up- 
and-coming Protestant Radio Commission, having pondered 
the appeal of Howdy-Doody, 
Lucky Pup, et al, are com- 
ing out with 13 color films 
for television. Featuring 
puppet-actors, these retell 
certain well-loved Bible tales. 
Meet, (right), the Tempter 
and the Prodigal Son, din- 
ing convivially together. 
Planned for youngsters, old- 
sters of college age may look 
too. 


Scere autumn leaves bring 
to mind William 
line: “The spirits of the air 
live in the smells of fruits.” 
Our “golden load” of earth’s abundance makes us thankful 
(despite high prices) and humble too, as we reflect on the vast 
hunger in the world. CARE packages still help alleviate monot- 
onous diets in countries abroad. ‘To send even one such parcel 
helps lift that sense of guilt most Americans feel because we 
have so much. 


& Great Soul is a book about Mahatma Gandhi, written by 
Merrymon Maurer with emotional intensity and a moving sim- 
plicity. On the cover is a fine wood-engraving by Fritz Eichen- 
berg. Published by Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa., at $2. 


& The desire to escape is a natural one. It helped settle the 
New World and sparked the western trek, USA. It’s still a 
strong driving force, needing intelligent handling. Remember 
the case of the Bronx bus driver who after piloting his vehicle 
16 years over the same familiar streets, headed for Florida and 
things new? There are sounder ways of escape from drab duty. 
Think of the beauty of a starry night, seen perhaps from a city 
housetop: “When I consider the heavens, the work of thy 
hands. .. .”” And then there’s the way of escape worship af- 
fords: this is not running away from life, but a turning in- 
wards, to find new sources of strength. 


& It is a sign of the times that so many magazines are print- 
ing articles on the “Master Your Fears” theme (turn to 
page 7 of this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN). The admonition 
has a familiar ring: Jesus was wont to say to his hearers, Fear 
not. Life is still full of hazards and most of it is lived in “a 
sea of troubles.” But having learned ways of reaching a calm 
harbor, Christians should not stop there, sluggish and content. 
Closer fellowship with the mind of Christ will bring peace of 
mind yes; but ours is a disturbing Christ, who never takes his 
ease while men are hungry or exploited or oppressed. Peace 
here is weighed in the balance with an eternal dissatisfaction 
with the ways of men and of nations. 


B® Meister Eckhart (thirteenth century) must have had some- 
thing like this in mind when he wrote: “That Something he 
loves will not be extinguished from his mind. He will see it 
everywhere, and the stronger his love grows for it the more 
vivid it will be. A person like this never thinks of resting, 
because he is never tired.” It still works that way. 


B& November means quizzes, mid-term papers, and the feeling 
that 30 days are not enough for all that must be done in one 
month. Too, it is the month of Thanksgiving and of prepara- 
tion for Advent. Here’s a thought for now, in lines by William 
Hurd Hillyer: 


No pictured likeness of my lord have I; 
He carved no record of his ministry 
On wood or stone... 
Who sees the face but sees in part; who reads 
The spirit which it hides, sees all; he 
needs no more... . 


—GS. 


What and by Whom 


WHAT DOES GOD EXPECT OF US AS PERSONS comes from John L. 
Castee! who teaches in Union TS (New York City), preaches in 
a Sharon (Connecticut) church and serves as chairman of the 
Program Commission’s Sub-Committee on Personal and Campus 


STUDENTS ARE INSECURE comes from Fern Babcock, wise counselor 
to students and staunch aid to this magazine .. 5 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR FEARS is by Robert J. McCracken, popu- 
lar Scotch-accented minister of Riverside Church, New York City 7 


LITANY OF THANKSGIVING, written by a student (whose name we 
do not know) and used in a college chapel service, is reproduced 


LET’S GO TO THE MOVIES is by Winnifred Wygal, author of the 
valuable devotional resource, Reflections of the Spirit . . . 94 


HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER is a telescopic version of a justly 
famed classic statement, given here by permission of Paul 
| 


THIS 1S ASSEMBLY YEAR is a timely reminder ba Tt Co- 
Chairmen Sue Allen and Bill Banaka .. = 


FACETS OF EUROPE, by— 
Robert H. Hamill, pastor of Grace Methodist Church, Burling- 


ton, lowa . . 16 
Harry E. Smith, in Yale University Divinity 

School . . 7 
Herrick Black with of the 


THE CHURCH IN KOREA is by Rowland M. Cross, of the ot fa 
Missions Conference of USA... 18 


CHRISTIAN ANSWER TO ATHEISM comes from’ undergraduate 


Robert Lichello . . . « « 
STATISTICS BEHIND COLLEGE FIGURES was staff-written for the 

sleek Flair magazine . .. 20 
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Living in an Age of Anxiety— 

Believing that the Christian Message 

Has relevance for our time and hope 
for the future— 

We ask the searching question— 


What Does God Expect 
Persons? 


By JOHN L. CASTEEL 


~ 


NOVEMBER, 1950 


TO DEAL fruitfully with our ques- 
tion, we need first to understand 
that it arises out of a relationship 
between persons, and must be an- 
swered in terms that are in keeping 
with such a relation. 

Such a starting point will help 
make clear that, when we speak of 
God, we are not thinking of a 
philosophical abstraction, a ‘“‘first 
cause,” a “‘sum of forces making for 
the increase of value’’—although 
God surely is all of these—but of a 
Being that is personal in a sense that 
our fragmentary and transient per- 
sonalities can only dimly hint. And 
that will have something to do with 
the way in which we accept and re- 
spond to God's expectation for us. 
A man obeys a traffic law, or a con- 
vention of good manners, in quite 
a different way than he responds to 
the direct and personal bidding of a 
person whose authority or leader- 
ship he recognizes. Still more, he 
responds to and even tries to antici- 
pate the wishes of someone whose 
authority is only that of admiration 
or love. It is only persons who can 
call forth from us responses at the 
deepest level of our devotion; and 
even in these relationships we are 
all inconstant and often half-hearted. 
But with God the expectation is 
pure and constant, and wholly for 
our own good; and we cannot think 
of his requirement laid upon us on 
any terms lower than that of the 
highest personal devotion and _ sur- 
render of which we are capable. 

Again, this understanding of God’s 
expectation upon us as a relation be- 


tween persons means that our obli 
gation is not to some abstract code 
of ethics, or even to causes and move- 
ments, as such. Not that codes and 
causes are not often highly useful to 
us. To obey the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery” 
out of some vague sense of guilt if 
you disobey it, may not be the high- 
est ground for living chastely, as 
Jesus pointed out. Nevertheless, it 
may be better to obey it out of fear 
than to disregard it and bring upon 
yourself and others more innocent 
than yourself that tragedy of a 
broken home or a disillusioned love. 
True obedience, however, is a de- 
rivative of a personal relation, not a 
substitute for it. 

Further, if God is a Person, call- 
ing forth a response from ourselves, 
who are persons, and if this personal 
relationship, rather than any ab- 
straction or codification of our be- 
lief and behavior, is the essential 
character of our response, then it 
must be said that what God is ex- 
pecting of us will always be a crea- 
tive response, dynamic in character, 
and pertinent to the particular sit- 
uation in which we are living at any 
time. There is, in this sense, no liv- 
ing by the rule book; there is only 
the constant venturing forth into the 
unforeseen. 

All good and constructive personal 
relations are creative in this way; 
most notably, of course, in that most 
intimate and creative relation of 
love and marriage. The young cou- 
ple who begin life together, each 
privately intent upon working things 
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Classes, movies, quiz, prom, exam—what 
more makes up a student's life? 


out according to some preconceived 
rule, or even ideal pattern of what 
marriage should be, are headed for 
a brusque and very wholesome 
shock. But rule and ideal shaken up, 
there is then a chance for the two 
young people to begin to make crea- 
tive responses to each other and to 
the whole set of new claims and re- 
lations with which life now sur- 
rounds them. 

We may draw together these gen- 
eral observations, then, by saying 
that what God expects of us as per- 
sons is a willing and venturesome 
participating with him in his own 
creative and purposeful life; and we 
can respond to that expectation only 
by bringing our life, our intelli- 
gence, our purpose, and our will, 
under the claim he makes upon us. 


He Claims Us in Fellowship 

It may be helpful to explore the 
meaning of this claim in one or two 
of the particularized areas of our 
life: let us begin with our call to be- 
come the kind of persons God de- 
sires us to be. In all personal rela- 
tions, being is prior to doing. What 
we are comes before what we do— 
though the two are by no means as 
easily separated as this way of put- 
ting it might suggest. Aristotle saw 
this truth when among the three fac- 
tors of persuasion at the disposal of 
the orator he put first the “‘ethos”—a 
“certain character” which the speaker 
impresses personally upon the audi- 
ence. Emerson echoed that principle, 
when, returning from a reformers’ 


meeting he wrote of the speaker, 
‘What you are shouts so loud I can- 
not hear what you say.’ Only as few 
of our bonds of personal affection or 
esteem, our ties of loyalty and devo- 
tion are rooted in what we are ex- 
pected to do; very largely they con- 
sist in the attraction and claim we 
make upon one another because of 
what we, and they, are. 

We are confronted, therefore, by 
God’s expectation that first of all 
we shall be persons with whom he 
can have fellowship. And this is a 
much more searching claim than 
might at first be supposed. In a 
sense, it is even a counsel of despair, 
for who of us, looking squarely at 
himself, will suppose that God, be- 
ing what he is, has either need or 
desire of fellowship with him? Of 
this, a word may be said at the con- 
clusion. It still remains true that all 
of us who give ourselves any time for 
serious reflection know that God ex- 
pects us to be something more than 
we are, and expects us to do what 
we can to become such persons. 

That means no easy charm-school, 
or personality-development course. 
It means deep searching into the 
very center of our being, our 
thoughts, desires, habits, motives, 
pleasures, and resentments, and dis- 
covering there, if we can, what we 
are, and then undertaking as far as 
we can to change this inner condi- 
tion of our life. At this point, much 
of modern “depth” psychology may 
be of help to us, and the Student 
Christian Movement might well give 
more thought than it has to the 
question of how the service of that 
understanding of our nature may 
help us in working out our inner life. 

But the importance of our under- 
taking just this kind of inward clari- 
fication is brought home to us when- 
ever we are called to examine the 
motivation that drives our activity. 
Do we engage ourselves in social 
causes out of a deep desire to serve 
God and men—including those who 
oppose us? Or must we always be 
setting up some opponent upon 
whom to vent the hidden resent- 
ments of our own inner life, dis- 
geuising these as righteous or pro- 
phetic indignation against injustice 
and tyranny? Far more than we 
realize, our very attempts to respond 
to the call of God are corrupted and 
frustrated because we impose upon 
them the burden of the unforgiven 


and unacknowledged life in our 
hidden past. Our first response to 
God's expectation may need to be 
this unheroic—and if honestly done 
—painful task of letting the light in 
upon our own inward life, and seek. 
ing, as best we can, to become some. 
thing different and nearer to his de. 
sire than we now are. 

Again if the essential character of 
God's expectation for us is this per- 
sonal relationship we have with him, 
we shall be compelled by our desire 
to respond to him to engage our. 
selves actively and steadily in the 
moral and ethical battle God wages 
in creation. H. G. Wells said, in one 
of his earlier books, that the pur. 
pose of education was to teach men 
and women “the battle of God.” 
Whether the kind of education we 
are getting—and giving—measures 
up to that or not, there can be no 
doubt about the reality of that con- 
flict going on all about us. And even 
in the most limited of our relations 
with other persons, we discover that 
no true fellowship is possible so long 
as its moral basis in truth and hon- 
esty and loyalty is betrayed, or the 
ethical struggle being made by one 
party in the relation is ignored or 
neglected by the other. No man is 
my friend who stands by while | 
fight my temptations, and does not 
lend his hand. The arid futility of 
much intellectual speculation about 
God and religious belief is traceable 
to the fact that those so engaged 
often evade the elementary and evi- 
dent moral choices and responsibili- 
ties laid upon them. “I went up 
stairs and tried to pray,’ wrote Kath 
erine Mansfield, “but I could not, 
for I had done no work.” If God 
seems unreal to us, and his claim 
upon us vague, let us give ourselves 
to the first practical duty that com 
fronts us, whether it be helping a 
blind man across the street, or tell 
ing the barber we don’t like his dis 
crimination against Negroes, or do 
ing a conscientious job on the term 
paper for English Bg. In a living and 
creative relation between persons, 
there is no place for lapses and eva 
sions of the more ethical duty. 


And in Constant Worship 

Still one more way the call of God 
is laid upon us; and this, in a sense, 
both contradicts and yet includes 
and overlays all that has been said. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Suave, competent, college students today seem 


sure of themselves, nevertheless 


STUDENTS 
are INSECURE! 


Are CAs helping to meet their deeper 
personal needs, asks FERN BABCOCK 


IF ANY GROUP in the USA gives the appearance of 
poise and self-assurance, it is college and university stu- 
dents. Visitors to the colleges are always impressed with 
their ease: Harry presides at student-body meetings using 
the best parliamentary procedure; the Dramatic Club 
gives near-professional performances; the Kappas invite 
the college president and his wife and entertain them 
with complete social aplomb; the Women’s Judiciary 
Council debates cases with all the solemnity of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Yet reports from campuses reveal great insecurity 
among students and the need for help on personal prob- 
lems. “We are lost,” writes one mid-Western YMCA cab- 
inet, “not just in the old theological sense, but in the 
common meaning: we don’t know where we've been; we 
don't know where we are; and we don't know where 
we're going.” The YWCA cabinet at a large and sophisti- 
cated West Coast university lists the chief needs of stu- 
dents as: How to become a mature individual; How to 
know what is happiness and success; How to combat anx- 
iety and gain security in our atomic age; How to know 
what are the moral standards; What is right concerning 
sex, integrity, etc.; Are these standards right and will 
they always be, throughout life? A CA cabinet in the East 
says that the major needs of students are: Security; To 
know ourselves; To get out of this state of confusion; 
To train tor responsibility; To feel that one belongs and 
is needed. 

The repliés, quoted above, came in response to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to CA cabinets by the Assembly Planning 
Committee, to ask their help in determining the program 
priorities for the S.C.A.M. during the years 1951-54. 
While some cabinets listed pressing campus, national and 
world issues, it is significant that every reply indicated 
concern for personal questions: 


ATOMIC ERA HEIGHTENS ANXIETY: While 
only a few cabinets mentioned the atomic age, no doubt 
the anxieties which haunt all humanity affect college stu- 
dents too. Will I live to the ripe old age promised by 
the geriatrists or will I be cut down in youth by an 
atomic blast? Shall we marry now, and face a long sepa- 
ration for military service? Will civilization as we know 
it survive, or will it perish in another world war? Will 
individuals have less personal freedom because of the 
growing power of the state or more because of greater 
economic security? These questions prey upon the minds 
of all of us, including students. 


PERPLEXED BY PERPETUAL PROBLEMS OF 
EARLY MATURITY: While fears and insecurities are 
heightened by world tensions, students continue to be 
baffled by the perpetual problems of early maturity. 
Every period in life has its own problems and adyust- 
ments, but the years between 18-25 are ones in which 
crucial decisions are made which affect the rest of life. 
Some of them are: 


How to make friends and live harmoniously with 
others. College entrance terminates many of one’s high 
school friendships and calls for the forming of new ones. 
When one lived at home, many friends were neighbors 
and friends of the family. In college, they come from a 
wider range of background and experience. 


How to form a few deep personal relationships. Many 
so-called friendships are mere business connections 
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formed for the prestige, adulation or security one can 
get from them. John MacMurray says that a true per- 
sonal relationship exists when one associates “purely for 
the purpose of expressing our whole selves to one an- 
other in mutuality and fellowship.” 

How to live with the opposite sex; to prepare for fam- 
tly life; and to choose a mate. Children know that friend- 
ships with persons of the opposite sex begin by being 
friendships, but it takes time to learn this fact on a 
deeper level after the disturbing days of early adoles- 
cence. The kind of heterosexual relationships one de- 
velops in college may determine the type of home life 
one will maintain. Everyone knows how fateful for all 
ot life is the choice of a mate! 

How to earn and spend money. Five dollars given by 
an indulgent father to a high school senior may disap- 
pear like magic. When a five dollar bill represents seven 
hours work in the college cafeteria, it has gained a deep 
significance. Attitude toward money is a crucial character 
factor. The record of one’s expenditures reveals much 
more about one’s personality than the lines in the palms 
of his hands! 

How to use time. Every student is busy, to hear him 
tell it. Yet seniors marvel at their extravagance with time, 
when they were underclassmen. It is a major achievement 
to learn how to use time, the precious stuff of life, so 
that one has adequate opportunity for study, work, play, 
and worship. 

How to know oneself. One of the great mysteries of 
life is to know the myriad facets of one’s own personality 
and to find its central core. The modern learnings of 
psychology and the age-old insights of Christianity both 
contribute to a mature understanding of the self. 

How to mature religiously. When one enters maturity, 
he becomes dissatisfied with a second-hand religious ex- 
perience. To the consternation of his elders, he ques- 
tions the deepest religious assumptions and thus begins 
the process of developing his own religious faith. 


CAs CAN HELP: There are many ways the CA can 
help meet the deep personal needs of students. Thou- 
sands of graduates look back to the Christian Association 
with gratitude for the help it gave them in meeting per- 
sonal problems. 


JOHN was a lonely, solitary fellow whose parents were 
divorced at the time he most needed the security of a 
home. Brilliant, he compensated for his lack of friends 
by becoming valedictorian of his high school. He was on 
his way to becoming an introverted scholar, when the 
CA swept him into its fellowship. For the first time he 
found friends who appreciated his abilities and were also 
fond of him as a person. The warmth of group life drew 
out and developed his dormant social qualities. 


MARY got along well with girls but became shy and 
reticent in the presence of men. She was made co- 


chairman of the committee planning a week-end con. 
ference with foreign students—but tried to resign be. 
cause she “always felt stupid” in the presence of men, 
Then she became absorbed in the plans for the con. 
ference and the needs it would meet—and so forgot her- 
self that she worked well in the committee. To her 
amazement, she found herself talking as freely to the 
co-chairman as to members of her small circle of friends. 

JOAN was a charming girl. Getting along with men 
was no problem for her. But she wouldn’t carry real re. 
sponsibility. She was too gracious to say “No” when 
asked to chair a committee—but she might skip its first 
meeting if something else turned up. It took patience on 
the part of the CA president and the adviser and some 
indulgence by the committee, but Joan eventually be. 
came as responsible as she was attractive! 

If the doors of the Mt. Pleasant Methodist Church 
were open, PHIL was sure to be there. He accepted as 
gospel truth everything the minister and the members 
of the Youth Fellowship seemed to believe. He had a 
rough time during his sophomore year, what with the 
intellectual onslaughts of an agnostic roommate and a 
philosophy professor. He didn’t believe anything for a 
while, but finally began to develop a mature faith, as he 
participated in a series of CA meetings on Christian 
Faith and Intelligence. 


CELESTE went back East to college and found that 
the campus mores there were quite different from those 
in her high school. She wasn’t sure enough of her own 
ideas to stand up for them, until she found that many 
others agreed with her. She gained real help for her per- 
sonal problems in the weekly meetings of a YWCA 
Freshman Commission group, led by a most understand- 
ing senior. 

HARRY was a Negro. He graduated from a segre- 
gated high school and felt quite lost in the mixed col- 
lege his father had urged him to attend. The reserve all 
people feel toward strangers was interpreted by him as 
racial prejudice: he was on the verge of dropping out 
of school when the YMCA invited him to Freshman 
Camp. The welcome he received was so genuine that he 
soon forgot about race and began to feel a part of the 


campus. 

The Christian Association can be of great help to stu- 
dents in the kind of meetings it has, the speakers it brings 
to discuss personal issues and the small group discus- 
sions it holds. The intellectual and religious content of 
these meetings is most important. But it may be that the 
acceptance it offers to all students, the genuine invita- 
tion it extends to them to become a part of its fellow- 
ship, does more for their personal growth than all its 
well-planned meetings. The experience of fellowship 1s 
more important than discussion about it. 


For Inward Renewal 


The living water wells up from the depths and flows gaily through the 
new-born man.—John Middleton Murry 


He who will lose his life shall preserve it.—Jesus of Nazareth 


if one lives for a long time immersed in God’s grace there stretches 
across one’s inner soul a calm which nothing can destroy.—Kagawa 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


What With Our Fears 


Fear is in the very air we breathe these days. 
Has there ever been a generation as frightened 
as ours? Two world wars in twenty-five years 
with the possibility of a third have awakened 
profound misgiving and apprehension in peo- 
ple young and old. Everywhere there are peo- 
ple who are fretful, worried, nervous, de- 
pressed, irritable, sleepless, physically under 
par, and the basic reason is that they are 
the victims of fear. 


THE RANGE OF FEAR, the varie- 
ty of the forms it assumes, is aston- 
ishing. Psychologists say that we 
come into the world with only two 
inborn fears—the fear of falling 
and the fear of loud noises—and 
that all the others are acquired or 
induced. There is no denying that 
as we grow older our fears multiply. 
The long list includes: fear of ill- 
ness, of responsibility, of failure, of 
being left on the shelf, of growing 
old, of bereavement and death; fear 
not only for ourselves but for others— 
our loved ones and what the chances 
and changes of life may do to them; 
fear for our country, for the good 
estate of the world, for the future 
of civilization. Worst of all is the 
boding, shapeless, nameless dread 
which has no definite source or 
cause but which by its intensity can 
sap Our energy and vitality, leaving 
us helpless and hopeless. 


NOVEMBER, 1950 


ROBERT J. McCRACKEN speaks thoughtfully 
concerning the secret of serenity 


How is fear to be managed and 
mastered? I offer four suggestions: 

The first is that we make a prac- 
tice of looking fairly and squarely 
at our fears. It is a mistake to try to 
banish them trom the mind. Sup- 
pression, the bottling up of anxiety, 
is no cure. The attempt to put a 
fear out of the mind may actually 
put it into the mind, pushing it 
more and more deeply into the sub- 
conscious where, because we have 
never really come to terms with it, 
it festers and a condition is created 
more distressing than that with 
which we had originally to reckon. 
Never bluff yourself about your 
fears. Get them out into the open. 
Dr. J. A. Hadfield, the great nerve 
specialist, instead of telling the 
shell-shocked soldier to try and for- 
get the war, found that he could 
cure him by deliberately taking him 
back in memory to the battlefield 
and getting him to recognize what 
he had all along been loathe to ad- 
mit, that he was afraid. Psycholog- 
ically, the healthy soldiers are those 
who are not above admitting that 
they are frightened under combat; 
they exteriorize rather than repress 
their fear. The best way to get rid 
of a tune in the head is to sing it 
out of the head. The best way to be 
rid of a repugnant desire is, not to 
refuse to acknowledge its existence, 
but to accept it for what it is and 
bid it be gone. To know the facts 
is not weakness but wisdom. The 
refusal to face the reality of fear 
is more dangerous than fear itself. 
So I suggest that you take your fears 
one by one and have it out with 
them. The light being clear, you 
may find them smaller than you 
thought. And some of them may 
even disappear under cross-exam- 
ination. 

The second suggestion I offer is 
this: Many of our fears are to be 


traced directly to self-interest. Do 
you recall one of the questions 
which Emily in ‘Thornton Wilder’s 
play Our Town brought back with 
her from the other world?—‘Are 
we always at the mercy of one self- 
centered passion or another?” Most 
of us are, for the greater part of 
the time. We want health and 
wealth and comfort and happiness 
and success, and if there is one 
thing we are afraid of more than 
another it is that these may evade 
us, or that having come our way, 
they may be snatched from us. The 
real root of our fear is that we are 
too deeply absorbed in ourselves. 
We are not putting first things first 
and we know, for our hearts tell us, 
that God gives no assurance that 
the personal comfort and material 
security that we seek will be guar- 
anteed to us. It is not our comfort 
with which God is concerned, but 
our character. He cares about our 
relation to him and what we are 
making of life and putting into it. 
Only when our hearts are centered 
on these things can we be free from 
care. 

No one ever stated that more plainly 
than Jesus. “When he saw the mul- 
titude he was moved with compas- 
sion.’’ Why? Because they were miss- 
ing their true life. He said that he 
had come to show them the secret 
of life, life with power and joy in it 
and free from frustration and fear. 
When we ask, “What is the secret, 
his secret?” the answer we get turns 
a searchlight on our motives and 
purposes, for it is that we must get 
rid of self. “Let a man deny him- 
self’—that was his first demand. 
It is a terribly difficult thing even 
to try to do. How many of us suc- 
ceed in the attempt or persist with 
it? Let us be frank to acknowledge 
what all experience proves, that 
somehow it goes against the grain 
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to put God first and others next 
and ourselves last. Yet in propor- 
tion as the thing is done a blow is 
dealt at self-centeredness, the root 
of so many of our fears, and we find 
ourselves on the highroad to seren- 
ity and stability. 

I turn now to a suggestion of a 
different kind for the management 
and mastery of fear. It is so familiar 
that you may deny it the considera- 
tion it merits. Have you ever prayed 
about your fears, spread them out 
before God, acknowledging their 
power to inhibit and frustrate you, 
beseeching him to rid your heart and 
mind of them? 

Answers to prayer depend largely 
on what we pray for. People pray 
for health, but sickness is their por- 
tion; or they pray for success and 
it passes them by. I have never 
known anyone to pray earnestly 
and honestly for courage to stand 
up to the demands of life who has 
not come away with fresh heart and 
hope. Fear cannot be conquered 
without courage. Courage is the in- 
dispensable virtue. The ancients re- 
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purposes, 


garded it as the chief virtue and the 
root of all virtues. Countless men 
and women, facing difficult situa- 
tions, call upon themselves to be 
plucky and brave. But even a 
staunch courage wears thin if it is 
not buttressed by something deeper 
than courage. That ‘something,’ 
Paul reveals in a memorable sen- 
tence: “Never be anxious, but al- 
ways make your requests known to 
God in prayer and = supplication 
with thanksgiving: so shall God's 
peace, that surpasses all your 
dreams, keep guard over your 
hearts and minds in Christ Jesus.” 
Have you ever acted on that sug- 
gestion, taking your fears to God, 
looking at them in the light of his 
love and grace? 

All of which leads up to a final 
suggestion. If we school ourselves 
to remember that we are in God's 
hands—if more and more he _ be- 
comes a reality to us and we believe 
more and more in his love—we 
shall get on top of our fears and 
achieve the victory over them. The 
supreme remedy for fear is faith. 


Litany of Thanksgiving 


The Earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. 


Let us thank God for all the provision which he has made for the needs both of our 
bodies and our souls. 


For all the sustenance which thou hast given us, for our bodies, minds and spirits, 


We thank thee, O Father. 


We thank thee, O Father. 


We thank thee, O Father. 


We thank thee, O Father. 


We thank thee, O Father. 
We thank thee, O Father. 


We thank thee, O Father. 


We thank thee, O Father. 


The pictures that our anxieties 
paint for us are not imaginary. 
Daily we are confronted with prob. 
lems and perils, with challenges and 
crises. Crushing economic forces 
devastate the lives of millions. Hate 
and suspicion in such a close-knit 
world as this are full of danger to 
us all. If we had to face tomorrow, 
all the problems of tomorrow un. 
aided and alone, depending sole. 
ly on our own reserves and _ re. 
sources, we might well be driven to 
despair. But we are not alone. Be. 
side us and within us is the Presence 
that is behind the universe, with 
wisdom to guide us, strength to 
protect us, love to keep us to the 
end. That wise and loving Presence 
always waits for our call and co. 
operation. God will never do for us 
what we are too indolent to do for 
ourselves. But given the call and 
the honest cooperation, the result is 
never in doubt. There is a sentence 
in the Book of the Psalms which 
sums up the secret of serenity: 
“What time I am afraid I will trust 
in the Lord.” 


For the knowledge that we are all thy children, and that thou dealest with us as 
our Father, being ever more ready to give than to ask, 


For knowledge of the ordered course of nature, delivering us from fear and super- 
For trusting us with knowledge of thy laws to subdue the earth and replenish it for 


For our physical nature, with its strength and gladness; and for the inexhaustible 


That thy Son labored for his daily bread, knowing hunger and poverty and weakness, 
For the resourcefulness and generosity of thy providence for each of us, 


For giving us the privilege of service and supplying us with the means to fulfill thy 
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Let's the Movies 


WINNIFRED WYGAL sees both reason and responsibility 
in the great American habit of movie-going 


COLLEGE STUDENTS should go 
to the movies! I seem to hear a laugh 
and a quick “You're telling me?” 
That’s one piece of advice that is 
taken before given. 

Just for the record it may be said 
that of course students go to the 
movies, and some go too often. They 
go for entertainment and fun, and 
for escape. Sometimes they go at the 
request of the psychology prof, or 
the sociology or drama department; 
sometimes they must see a docu- 
mentary in agriculture, or history or 
medicine. 

Also for the record let it be said 
that escape has its legitimate uses. 
But it is not to be confused with en- 
tertainment: psychologically speak- 
ing, the two things are not identical. 
There are times when one must 
escape. However, the growing per- 
son who knows when escape is essen- 
tial and when it is cowardice, is the 
one who has achieved a measure of 
maturity. Another evidence of ma- 
turity is to make an occasional check- 
up as to why one goes so frequently 
to movies, and what the basis of 
selection is. 

Does it seem a screwy idea to think 
of yourself as one of America’s com- 
ing intellectuals? Well, then, do you 
ever think of yourself as part of the 
“public’—that vast body of people 
whose tastes set the standards for 
most of the entertainment offered in 
this land of 150 millons? Why should 
it not be you and your kind in the 
universities? 

The hypothesis that university 
students can and should set stand- 
ards in the moving-picture tastes of 
this country rests upon an assump- 
tion which many students do not 
make. The assumption is that a uni- 
versity or college education is more 
than a utilitarian device to equip 
one to earn a living. A college edu- 
cation (a privilege enjoyed by only 
a fraction of America’s youth) is pri- 
marily equipment for living; prep- 
aration for being; initiation into a 
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culture where the arts should be en- 
riched and human taste should be 
nourished in the direction of beauty, 
high values and democratic progress. 

Today the motion-picture “indus- 
try’’—note the factory term—is one 
of the dominant forces in American 
life for good and for evil, and cer- 
tainly there is no sign of abatement 
of this power of the films. If college 
students have no role to play in 
creating discriminating taste in this 
country, who has? This is not to 
suggest an arbitrary attitude against 
sex in pictures, or wild west, or who- 
dunit, or melodrama. In a _ real- 
istic age there is a place—perhaps 
more restrained and more artistic 
than the present manifestations—tor 
all of these elements in our theatre. 
The issue is not censorship, 
but discrimination in taste. 
The point is to throw one’s 
weight on the side of the 
creative, the artistic, the 


truly humorous, the 
universal in ideas and val- 
ues. 


The principle job for the 
educated person and for the 
Christian today is to find 
and stand by what is true. 
Such a criterion does not 
rule out fiction. Fiction, al- 
legory and myth—all these 


can be vehicles of truth. 
Truth always evades the 
purely legal and _ factual: 


like love or the colors of the 
sunset it cannot be caught 
wholly in any words or 
formula and must therefore 
be witnessed in song, poetry, 
story and myth. Hence fic- 
tion is a great channel tor 
truth. 

When you choose a movie 
in which to invest an eve- 
ning and sixty cents, how 


No Way Out (Twentieth Century 

Fox) probes deeply into the pro- 

fessional problems of a young 
Negro physician 


do you relate your selection to your 
criteria for living the good life? 
Often, it is in the smaller decisions 
we make that we dethrone our great 
ones. 

Take for example the race issue. 
It is the issue about which our 
SCAM program has given us such 
splendid leads. Are you one of the 
people who works enthusiastically 
for right racial relations in college 
and then laughs at a stale “Negro” 
joke, or takes part in a college min- 
strel show which makes capital of 
so-called Negro characteristics? Are 
you the cabinet member who is all 
for Christian social relations, yet 
never wants to attend a “problem” 
movie? Have you seen the six great 
films produced over a span of fifteen 
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months setting forth the position of 
the Negro in a white society? Don’t 
miss one of them. They are: No Way 
Out; Home of the Brave; Lost 
Boundaries; Pinky; Intruder in the 
Dust; The Jackie Robinson Story. 
This series of excellent pictures rep- 
resents progress in examining this 
subject on the screen. With the ex- 
ception of the economic injustices 
Negroes suffer, practically every as- 
pect of the indignities heaped upon 


Negroes in America has been dealt 


with in this set of six pictures. How- 
ever, no producer has yet had the 
courage or the insight to deal vigor- 
ously with the basic aspect of the 
race issue, that of economic inse- 
curity. With that single exception, 
these stories, dramatized by top flight 
actors and presenting many facets 
of human joy and sorrow, faithfully 
picture the reasons why the student 
Christian movement fights racial 
segregation and discrimination. Pos- 
sibly, you can do as fine a job of 
evangelization on some indifferent 
fellow-student by taking him to one 
of these pictures as to take him to 
a religious meeting. It is also to be 
remembered that the more support 
producers get for such films, the 
more we can hope for from Holly- 
wood in artistic pictures emphasiz- 
ing ethical values. 

Let us take another line. Cur- 
rently Fred Astaire is delighting au- 
diences with his dance _ routine, 
Three Little Words. If you like the 
dance at its best, see this one and/or 
The Red Shoes. In Astaire you have 
entertainment at its light best with 
the integrity of good dancing by an 
actor whose long career has endeared 
him to America. In The Red Shoes 
you have one of Saddler’s Wells 
greatest ballerinas, Moira Shearer, in 
top form. How much sounder ar- 
tistically and intellectually are these 
two films, than such prostitution of 
drama as is offered in My Friend 
Irma Goes West, where the humor 
is neither subtle nor realistic; or in 


Therefore if a heart is to be ready for him, it must be emptied out to 
nothingness, the condition of its maximum capacity. So, too, a disinter- 
ested heart, reduced to nothingness, is the optimum, the condition of 


maximum sensitivity. 


Take an illustration from nature. If | wish to write on a white tablet, 
then no matter how fine the matter already written on it, it will confuse 


Dorothy Lamour’s endless sarong 
routines, in which sex is obvious and 
humor hackneyed! 

Many of the greatest screen pic- 
tures of today are those produced in 
Europe. But some college students 
whose actions belie their right to be 
in the university at all, scorn all for- 
eign-made movies. Can it be that the 
taste of some young people has been 
so warped by Hollywood’s blood and 
thunder that they cannot grasp the 
delicacy of thought and feeling that 
are experienced in seeing The Fallen 
Idol, The Winslow Boy, Brief En- 
counter, and The Bicycle Thief? 
The last mentioned of these films 
combines the feeling, the art, the 
ethical insight which our age so 
greatly needs to understand and par- 
take of. Italy and England are doing 
this for us, and occasionally France 
does it, in a memorable movie like 
Symphonie Pastorale. Many people 
make it a point to see the newest 
foreign picture because in these one 
is sure to find so much truth, so 
much tragedy and so much history. 
Nor can we pass by an actor such as 
Sir Lawrence Olivier in Hamlet. Al- 
ready known as a _ brilliant per- 
former, his ability to bring Shake- 
speare to the people would alone 


have immortalized him. 


Space prevents a full discussion 
here of the kind of art which Olivia 
DeHaviland, Jane Wyman and Joan 
Fontaine bring to Hollywood. Nor 
can more than a brief mention be 
made of the numerous religious mo- 
tion pictures which have been pro- 
duced in America and Europe lately. 
Many of these are mawkish, senti- 
mental and at best propaganda for 
some institutional point of view. 


me and prevent me from writing down (my thoughts); so that, if | still 
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One of the tests of good religious 
drama must be that it contributes to 
deep feeling and real spiritual jp. 
sights. At its best it enlivens under. 
standing, changes attitudes, deepens 
sympathy with suffering and opens 
new vistas of human endeavor and 
sensitivity. Few of the pictures la- 
beled “religious” do these things; it 
is unfortunate that most are rooted 
in some institutional pattern and 
make religion either a laughing stock 
or reduce it to an unreal sent}. 
mentality. 

The greatest religious overtones, 
so far as the movies are concerned, 
are more apt to be found in a pic- 
ture not so labeled—let us say in 
The Bicycle Thief, rather than ina 
picture like The Bells of St. Mary, 
There is, of course, no positive harm 
in the latter, but it is less apt to 
change attitudes and elevate taste 
than those which grapple with some. 
thing as real, for example, as The 
Yearling. One of the things to hope 
for is better religious pictures in the 
true sense of religion. 

No one is more aware than this 
writer that one “sticks his neck out,” 
figuratively and literally, when he 
engages in a discussion of motion 
pictures with college students whose 
likes and dislikes have been formed 
in steady attendance at the Bijou! 
However, as Christians and as Amer- 
ica’s reservoir of coming  intellec- 
tuals, students have a great respon- 
sibility for all aspects of national 
life, even for the peopie’s play. To 
what degree and how is that play to 
come under the disciplines of reftie- 
ment, realism, art, humor, and the 
spirit? Baseball is working on it; the 
legitimate theatre has gone a long 
way on it, motion pictures show a 
steady improvement. But it remains 
for sensitive people to change the 
chemistry of the people’s gayety, giv- 
ing it the elements both of laughter 
and of pain, and moving the whole 
of life along toward the universal 
qualities ordained by God. 


wish to use the tablet, | must first erase all that is written on it, but it 
will never serve me as well for writing as when it is clean. Similarly, if 
God is to write his message about the highest matters on my heart, every- 
thing to be referred to as “this or that” must first come out, and | must 
be disinterested. God is free to do his will on his own level when my 
heart, being disinterested, is bent on neither this nor that. 


—MEISTER JOHANNES ECKHART, 1260-1327. 
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“1 saw it in the newspaper!” But does 
that make it true? Perhaps. Here is 
the case for responsible citizenship, 
based on intelligent reading of your 
daily newspaper. 


The Morning Torment and 
The Evening Tantalizer 


There is an art in reading a news- 
paper, just as there is an art in lis- 
tening to music or looking at pic- 
tures or watching a football game. 

The newspaper is one of the most 
ubiquitous elements in this highly 
heterogeneous affair that we call 
American society. (Society in_ this 
case with a small “‘s.’’) But because 
of that very fact it worries us. The 
newspaper circulates everywhere. Its 
potential powers for enlightenment 
and for wise public leadership seem 
almost without limit. Its failures to 
measure up to its opportunities 
seem, also and alas, almost without 
limit. I suspect that if an absolutely 
secret ballot could be taken, an over- 
whelming majority of American 
journalists would agree that news- 
papers in this country are not what 
they should be and that something 
should be done to make them better. 

But what? Our newspapers are 
what they are, and the chances for 
making them very different—barring 
overwhelming proof that there is a 
lot more money to be made from 
so doing—are slight. “The news- 
paper is an 8 per cent business,” as 
William Allen White has pointed 
out. And the reason why newspapers 
are conducted in their present man- 
ner is because their publishers are 
convinced that this is the manner 
best calculated to earn that 8 per 
cent, or more. Such being the case, 
the welfare of society is likely to be 
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better served by raising a generation 
which knows how to read what our 
newspapers offer. 


The Canny Reader 


But no newspaper should be read 
with meticulous attention to all its 
contents. On the contrary. Except 
for those human moles engaged in 
research, no man in his right mind 
should spend more than half an 
hour on any paper. And of that 
half hour, no one should object if 
plenty of time is reserved for Moon 
Mullins and Dick Tracy. A news- 
paper is not a history, and failure to 
recognize this fact lies at the root 
of much of the misunderstanding 
between press and public. When one 
has learned to see in the daily paper 
only the work of a company of ex- 
tremely hurried persons whose job is 
to take a snapshot of a world which 
seems to be speeding up its revolu- 
tions-per-minute rate every day, one 
has achieved at least the beginning 
of wisdom in this art of newspaper 
reading. Read your paper lightly; 
read it fast; read it tentatively, re- 
membering that there will be a new 
paper on the stands by the time you 
come back trom lunch. 


That means, of course, that one 
must learn to read headlines, for they 
are a distinct advantage in sensible 
newspaper reading. With the help 
of headlines one can gallop through 
the paper and still have time enough 
left to earn one’s living. Headlines 
point out the columns in which 


there is news which deserves to be 
read at length; they also point out 
the articles which one doesn’t have 
to read at all. 


Yes, headlines are misleading! 
Most of them are written by a man 
who frequently has only two min- 
utes—and sometimes only twenty 
seconds—in which to do the job— 
which helps to explain why so many 
headlines fail to give an adequate 
summary of what is beneath them. 
Moreover, there are papers on which 
headlines are so written as to give 
a misleading editorial interpretation 
to the items over which they stand. 
Democrats still talk of the way in 
which the rabidly anti-New Deal 
Chicago Tribune during the 1936 
campaign headlined a story concern- 
ing an investigation of immoral prac- 
tices in two Wisconsin cities: ROOSE- 
VELT AREA IN WISCONSIN IS HOTBED OF 
vicE. But Republicans counter by 
quoting a headline used by the 
equally rabid pro-New Deal New 
York Post during the same period: 
PRO-HITLER STAFF AT HEADQUARTERS 
OF REPUBLICANS. 

Granted that both these headlines 
were written to mislead the unwary 
and to feed the prejudices of the 
partisan, why should either have 
caused trouble for the judicious 
reader? Any reader who has learned 
to glance over headlines for what 
they are—signposts pointing “Read 
Here” or “Skip Here’’—can be ex- 
posed even to journalistic malprac- 
tice without being seriously misled. 
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Tyranny of the Front Page. A sec- 
ond step toward intelligent reading 
is to escape from the tyranny of the 
front page. The hurried reader nat- 
urally expects that a paper’s impor- 
tant news will appear where it will 
first meet the public’s eye. Some- 
times that is true, but not always. 
After all, most papers have a 
“policy,” and editors are only hu- 
man when, in deciding between 
what is to be “featured” and what 
“played down,” they pick out the 
material which accords with the 
paper’s policy for emphasis, and sub- 
ordinate the rest. But the reader 
who will watch the editorial page 
to discover what the paper favors 
and what it opposes, can quickly 
learn to make allowances for this in- 
fluence of policy on the paper’s con- 
tents. That means, of course, that in 
my reading I will not jump directly 
from the front page to the sports 
section or to the financial depart- 
ment. I will learn to keep a weather 
eye out for what is on the inside 
pages, often tucked away in incon- 
spicuous corners. ~ 


Reading with Open Eyes. Atter 
one has discovered the articles and 
items in a newspaper which seem 
important enough to deserve to be 
read, there is still a judgment to be 
reached as to the reliability of the 
material in question. On what basis 
can the reader reach this judgment? 
To begin with, he carr check what 
he is reading at the moment against 
what he has previously read and 
learned concerning the same subject. 
It there seem to be important differ- 
ences, he is bound to regard the new 
material with caution. Sometimes, 
moreover, this new material will be 
signed by its author. Then he can 
check against the reliability of pre- 
vious dispatches or articles written 
by the same person. It is not hard to 
carry in one’s head a_ rough-and- 
ready scorecard giving the runs, hits 
and errors, or at least the approxi- 
mate batting average, of the journal- 
ists whose “‘signed stuff” one reads 
day after day. 


Accuracy. In addition to this, how- 
ever, there are many ways in which 
to judge the probable accuracy of a 
newspaper story. For one thing, the 
wary reader will be on the alert as 
to sources quoted. When the report- 
er reveals some dark plot to ruin the 
republic or predicts the impending 
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collapse of some administration pol- 
icy, does he reveal the source of his 
information? Or does he resort to 
those old journalistic devices for 
escaping responsibility? “It was 
learned today in well-informed quar- 
ters,” “Persons close to the govern- 
ment were known to believe,” “An 
authority on Chinese affairs is re- 
ported to have said,” and the like? 
To the reader with a keen scent for 
partisan propaganda, any resort to 
such veiled or anonymous sources 1n 
introducing a news story is equiva- 
lent to a “Danger; proceed at your 
own risk” sign. 

But there are other uses of 
anonymous sources which are defi- 
nitely misleading. Sensational charges 
against institutions or public ofh- 
cials, prophecies as to coming devel- 
opments, “inside stories’ concerning 
almost any matter when presented 
with no more authority behind them 
than a vague “It is widely believed”’ 
—all these are open to grave sus- 
picion. All too often the “‘wide be- 
lief’ to which the reporter refers is 
in reality only his own belief or sus- 
picion. The practice of writing what 
the newspaper world calls a “think 
piece,” when genuine news is lack- 
ing, and pinning the responsibility 
on unidentifiable ghosts, is far too 
widespread. When you read impor- 


tant news, it’s a good habit to de- 


mand of the news writer, Who said 
so and what right had he to speak? 


Geography. A second thing to 
watch is the place from which a dis- 
patch comes. This is particularly im- 
portant when one is trying to judge 
the reliability of foreign news. Is 
the city from which a dispatch 1s 
sent close to the place where the 
event in question has taken place? 
If not, with how much directness has 
the news traveled from its source to 
the correspondent who sends it to 
the United States? In the case of 
controversial political issues, is the 
place from which the dispatch comes 
likely to be friendly or antagonistic 
to the policy of the government or 
party with which the dispatch deals? 
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War News. After all the Now } 
Can Be Told books written by war 
correspondents, the newspaper read. 
er must understand that any dis. 
patches from a war zone have passed 
a censor whose business it is to see 
that nothing reaches the outside 
world which the censor’s code wants 
to suppress. Even in times of peace 
the portion of the earth in which a 
journalist can write what he pleases, 
limited only by libel and slander 
laws, has become very small. But jn 
time of war, there is no press free. 
dom whatever. Every dispatch from 
a war zone, let it be said again, 
should be read as having passed 
through a censor’s hands. 


Propaganda. In general, it is a safe 
rule to be on guard against propa- 
ganda under circumstances such as 
these: When the sources of news are 
not clearly identified. When the 
news contains only an ex parte state. 
ment, that is, when only one side in 
a disputable matter is_ presented. 
When news originates in_ places 
where censorship operates. When 
news is printed in papers with a 
reputation for violent partisanship. 
(For example, the Hearst papers or 
the Daily Worker.) Sometimes what 
is printed as news is seen on exami: 
nation really to be argument—or in 
other words, editorial opinion. 


Color Words. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to “color” news by 
choosing words which in themselves 
carry favorable or unfavorable im- 
plications. It is nonsense to expect 
a reporter to turn out copy which 
is absolutely objective and without 
color. Few would want to read it 
if he did. But the deliberate use ol 
adjectives, adverbs and verbs to cre- 
ate opinion for or against persons or 
causes in the news is a transfer to 
news columns of what should be 
kept on the editorial page. Yet this 
sort of thing goes on all the time. 

In his book on The Conscience oj 
the Newspaper, Professor L. \. 
Flint gives many illustrations of this 
practice. The term “boss,” as Mr. 
Flint points out, is frequently ap 
plied to a man who would be 4 
“leader” if on the newspaper's side 
of the issue. “We read that a man 
‘under fire’ of some sort ‘slunk’ from 
the room, or perhaps, stalked of 
sauntered or strode or ambled o 
tottered, when as a matter of fac! 
he merely walked.” 
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1. the local political tie-ups of news- transpires. If a high percentage of 
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a when a newspaper has opposec 60 per cent admitted that they write Too, he can cultivate a healthy 
S, election or appointment of some their dispatches from the capital to skepticism toward all daily journal. 
public official, it 1s frequently accord with the views of the publish Knowing the conditions of 
n critical of that official’s later acts. or. of the papers for which they speed under which the daily news- 
e- Mr. Flint, in the book from which Ty. ork. “Evervone of us knows he has  P4per must be produced, he must 
m have already quoted, gives this €x- 4. write what the publishers want,” know likewise how prone such jour- 
n, tract from the annual report of a said one: “we'd be fired if we didn’t nalism> will be to snap judgments 
d New York chief of police: “During = -ater to the home offices.” and mistakes in reporting. 
the year the local press took occa- It is rather interesting to dis- And, he can increase the range of 
sion to publish, almost daily, scare- over that when Mr. Rosten asked his reading to take in the first class 
‘ headlines and exaggerated stories of the Washington correspondents to weeklies and monthlies.! Even more, 
oo crime and lawlessness in this city, yate American newspapers on a the perplexed newspaper reader 
. which served only to attract crim- “most fair and reliable’ scale, the should learn to go to the source 
" inals from far and near who, be- result read in this order: New. York books which are constantly appear- 
i cause of the newspaper stories, be- Times. Baltimore Sun. Christian 9g to obtain both background ma- 
lieved they could operate here with -¢-jence Monitor Scripps-Howard terial and detailed information on 
" impunity.” I know nothing of the papers (as a group), St. Louis Post-  ™ost of the important political, eco- 
merits of this chiet’s complaint. Per- Dispatch, Washington Star, New nomic and social questions now be- 
cs haps the conditions in New YOrR at york Herald Tribune. Washington fore society. 
: that time merited a newspaper bar- — pogy Philadelphia Record, Kansas Americans have been called a race 
: rage. But it would not be the first City Star, Newark Evening News, ol newspaper addicts. We are that; 
A time that a newspaper, or group Of = pyeg Moines Register & Tribune, 1s sadly true that too many of us 
# them, has launched a crusade against and Chicago Daily News. But when ‘never read much of anything else. 
a an alleged ‘crime wave” as a means these correspondents voted as to the I would not argue that we should 
of discrediting and getting TIA GES “joa fate and reliable” papers, the Stop reading the daily press. But if, 
city administration. Hearst papers (considered as a along with our newspaper reading, 
na group) were at the top of the poll, We will cultivate the habit of drop- 
ng Good, and Less Than Good ie the Chicago Tribune stood second, Png in at the library or bookstore to 
Dy A primary reason for the failure the Los Angeles Times third, and @iscover what the best authorities 
és of the press to be better than it is, the other papers nominated for this Ye saying in their books about these 
m- is the high cost of newspaper pro- — j]) of sorry distinction far to the same issues with which the daily 
ct duction. Major city newspapers to- yea, press is dealing, we will find it pos- 
ch day represent an investment of mil- It seems to me that there are at ‘Sible very soon to read our paper 
ul lons. least three steps the reader can take with a new intelligence. And dis- 
it A second reason why our news- to protect himself against being too —_‘<Timinating reading by its citizens 
of papers are as they are, is due to the often or too far misled: is. one of democracy’s best guar- 
re: necessity of writing according to the He can cultivate the habit of men- antees of fulfillment. 
or wishes of the publisher. Here the tally checking items and _ articles 
a facts gathered by Leo C. Rosten (in which arouse his suspicion. He can and The Christian Century. 
nis 
of My idea of nationalism is that my country may become free, that if 
\ need be the whole of the country may die, so that the human race may 
a live. There is no room for race hatred here. .. . | do want to think in 
his terms of the whole world. My patriotism includes the good of mankind 
fr. in general. . . . Isolated independence is not the goal of the world 
ip. States; it is voluntary interdependence.—Mohandas K. Gandhi 
a Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant—Jesus 
de of Nazareth 
, See how these Christians love one another’ might well have been a 
bmn spontaneous exclamation in the days of the apostles. The Holy Fellow- | 
or ship, the Blessed Community has always astonished those who stood ; 
or without it. The sharing of physical goods in the primitive church is only ; 
at an outcropping of a profoundly deeper sharing of a Life, the base and 
center of which is obscured to those who are still oriented about self, 7 
rather than about God.—Thomas R. Kelly 
J 
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This is 
Assembly 
Year - - - 


The Co-Chairmen: Sue Allen (U of Nebraska) and Bill Banaka (Harvard) 


The coming National Assembly will focus on life’s most searching 
quest, say the co-chairmen—BILL BANAKA and SUE ALLEN 


WHAT'S ALL THIS feverish activity about the National Assembly of the 
Student Christian Association Movement in December? 1950 is a very 
important year in the life of our Movement. 


Every four years, students from all over the nation come together for 
a conference experience and to formulate the policies and program ob- 
jectives of the Movement for the next four years. And so, in 1950, we 
are preparing for our fourth National Assembly. The time has come for 
us to participate in the guidance of our Movement for the next four 


years. 


What does God require of us? This is the searching question on which 
the Assembly will focus. The claim of God is a claim on our whole life. 
God calls us to seek his will—and to follow his will wherever we are 
and whatever we're doing. Throughout the Assembly we will search for 
the answers to this most basic of questions: in worship services, in morn- 
ing and evening addresses and in legislative sessions, as we make policy- 
shaping decisions. We shall extend our search into four general areas, 
asking: What does God require of us— 


As persons: What is Christian commitment? How does such commit- 
ment affect our personal relationships? What is the Christian concept 
of vocation? 


In Higher Education: What are we called to do as servants of the Lord 
in our college life? In extra-curricular activities? In the classroom? Does 
the Christian faith have implications for the administration of our col- 
leges and universities? 


In the Church: What is the nature of the Church? What does God 
want it to be? How is God working through the Ecumenical Movement? 
What are the privileges and responsibilities of church membership? What 
is the relationship between the Christian Association and the Church? 


In the nation and world: What does God require of us as members of 
a national and world society? What must we do about human rights? 
How can we be effective citizens? How important is freedom of inquiry 
and expression? How can we establish a true world community? 


Our task is huge in scope and depth—so we must all begin now to 
study in preparation for the Assembly. (Be sure to order copies of the 
Assembly Workbook, and use it as a guide in your study.) Every Chris- 
tian Association will want to fill its quota of delegates, so that the 
thinking of the Assembly will be representative of our nation-wide 
Movement. 
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We live in an age when life has lost its meaning for many people, 
young and old. Ours is an age of recurrent world crises and colossal 
power struggles. Never before have Christians faced a greater challenge 
to demonstrate the relevance of the Christian faith, as a source of 
power to meet the problems of a troubled time. Can we rise to meet 
the challenge? The answer depends very much on what you do about 
the Assembly, and thus what you determine our Movement is to be and 
do in the next four years. 


We have the potential to meet the challenge that confronts us. Let's 
all get busy, let’s study and think hard; and let’s pray earnestly, that 
we may make the Assembly a truly meaningful event so that members 
of our Movement may discover the true significance of the message of 
Jesus Christ for their lives and the urgent necessity for presenting this 
message to the men and women of this college generation. 


ASSEMBLY WORKBOOK IS READY 


The well-equipped National Assembly delegate will have studied and 
discussed with his CA the two Preparatory Papers— 


The Assembly Workbook and 
Essential Characteristics of the S.C.A.M. 


The Assembly Workbook is just off the press (it is going by direct 
mail to presidents and advisers to YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs). It con- 
tains the preparatory materials for the eight Hearings which will 
bring recommendations to the entire Assembly concerning program 
and policies for the National Student YMCA and YWCA for the 
years 1951-54. 


Essential Characteristics of the S.C.A.M. (report of the officially- 
appointed study committee) was published last March. 


There are two ways that each campus Christian Association can play 
its part in determining the policies and program of the national 
movement: study these two Preparatory Papers in its cabinet and 
commission meetings; and, send well qualified delegates to the 
National Assembly at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, December 27, 
1950-January 2, 1951. 


Additional copies of the two Preparatory Papers may be secured from 
regional or national offices of the National Student YMCA and 


YWCA. 
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ASSEMBLY: December 27, 1950 - January 2, 195] . 


These Are Assembly Speakers 
| 


VERA MICHELES DEAN holds a Radcliffe Ph.D. and a Yale M.A. in international law. Steeped in 
world history, she also makes fluent use of the English, French and German languages, besides her 
native Russian. She has been a USA citizen since 1928. As Director of the Foreign Policy Association 
she has written many of those paper-bound FPA booklets in use in classrooms and libraries across our 
land: students know best her Europe in Retreat (Europe between the wars), The Four Cornerstones of 
Peace (the Dumbarton, Yalta, Mexico City and San Francisco conferences); Russia: Menace or Promise, 
and The United States and Russia. Last winter she lectured (in French!) on “American Foreign Policy” 
at the University of Paris. With General Clay's help she entered Western Germany; and, assisted by 
USA government officials, was able to talk with key people in Prague, Warsaw and London. At the 
Assembly she will speak on “The World Struggle’ and stand by to answer related questions from the 


audience. 


THE RT. REVEREND STEPHEN CHARLES NEILL is a bishop of the Church of England and is Associate 

General Secretary of the World Council of Churches. A graduate and fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he went to India in 1924 as a missionary, and became bishop of Tinnevelly in South India in | 
1935. Returning to England in 1945, he was appointed, two years later, assistant to the Archbishop of ; 

Canterbury. He is also chaplain of Trinity College and university lecturer in theology at Cambridge | 
University. Bishop Neill was a key figure in the Whitby Conference (Canada, 1947) and the Amsterdam | 
(Holland) Conference of 1948. If that quizzical smile (see picture at left) means anything, it promises 

a warmly human wit, enlivening a profound knowledge of the world-wide Christian Church. A fasci- a 
nating British accent (we predict and hope) is part of his attractive personality. In the Assembly, he 9 
will give the morning addresses on the Assembly query, What Does God Require of Us? 


ALEXANDER MILLER is a New Zealander, now working for his Ph.D. degree in Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City. He has put into his widely read books Christian Faith and My Job; The 
Christian Significance of Karl Marx some of the barb-pointed ideas which make students over-stay the 
hour in his UTS classes. His article about books (The Modern Reader's Iron Ration) in October INTER- 
COLLEGIAN hints at the gay vivacity, the social concern and scholarly depth of “Lex” who plans to 
return to New Zealand within two years, to the ministry of a Presbyterian church there. At the Assembly 
he is to speak on a topic centering in the Christian attitude toward vocation. 


LEILA ANDERSON (Agnes Scott College; P.S.R. and U of C) headed the YWCA student work in UC- 
Berkeley for seven years, before becoming Executive of the National Student YWCA, with headquarters 
at the famous New York City address, “600 Lex.” Last summer she represented USA students in WSCF 
conferences in Switzerland and was chairman of the Federation Political Consultation in Bievres, France. 


JOSEPH F. KING is to lead the morning periods of corporate worship. He has a Park College A.B. and 
an Edinburgh Ph.D.; from Chicago Theological Seminary he won not only a B.D. but a wife, daughter 
of the (then) CTS President Albert W. Palmer. The Kings now live in the manse of the First Church 
(Congregational) in Oberlin, Ohio: Mr. King is minister to the church and lecturer in Homiletics in 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 


R. H. EDWIN ESPY is Executive Secretary of the National Student Council, YMCA. A graduate of the 
University of Redlands, his alma mater gave him an honorary D.D. in 1944; in 1950 Yale conferred a 
Ph.D. for his thesis on “The Religion of College Teachers.” His B.D. degree is from Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. He has done graduate study in Heidelberg, Munich and Tubingen. He was 
Youth Secretary of the two great Ecumenical Christian movements which prepared the way for the 
World Council of Churches; his vision was largely responsible for the first World Conference of 
Christian Youth, in Amsterdam in 1939, on the eve of World War Il. Dr. Espy is known as one of 
the ablest and most widely trusted leaders of Christian youth in universities, schools and seminaries. 
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Facets Europe: 


BOB HAMILL (Author of 
Gods of the Campus) 
in British Conference 


Derbyshire, July 16, 1950 


BESIDES his pipe and cup of tea, 
the British student carries with him 
T. S. Eliot or Niebuhr (or some- 
thing heavier), an enormous vocab- 
ulary, very orthodox convictions, 
and a Bible. 

Here at Study Swanwick he spends 
ten days at the intensity of a grad- 
uate seminar in the USA. True, 
these students are the skimmed 
cream, the leaders of the SCM, but 
look at the day’s work: 

Morning prayers, consisting en- 
tirely of prayers! 

After breakfast, one and a _ halt 
hours of private study. They sit and 
smoke and dig into Tillich, Berd- 
veav, Maritain, Marx, Sarte, and for 
lighter reading, Koestler and Mober- 
ly. Also, a study syllabus on the epis- 
tle to the Colossians. 

Then comes morning tea, with 
cakes, (6c). 

Bible study comes next, a verse- 
by-verse exploration of Colossians, 
with variant readings and commen- 
taries. ‘““‘What does St. Paul mean by 
principalities and powers of dark- 
ness, and rudiments of this world? 
... Are saints really saints? ... What 
is the mystery hid from the ages and 
now made manifest? . .. How do we 
die in Christ and live in him?” Brit- 
ish students are terribly, terribly 
orthodox on these matters, and very 
conversant with the creeds. They 
told an Anglican clergyman in my 
group that his viewpoint was “‘dan- 
gerous.” The 11% hour session begins 
and ends with extempore prayer. | 
am amazed at the way they pray. 
They use fresh yet dignified lan- 
cuage. They pray with their minds. 
None of the stammering “Bless us 

. and bless others . . .” sort of 
embarrassed talk. It is genuine and 
experienced. 

After lunch, afternoon cricket, 
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Summer 1950 


Tea No. 2 (expanded this time, with 
bread, marmalade and a pastry as- 
sortment) and another private read- 
ing period, then comes the single 
lecture of the day: one hour of con- 
centrated theological doctrine that 
would qualify in any American sem- 
inary chair of systematic theology. 
After supper the full evening goes 
into seminars. The one on “Myth, 
Metaphor and Image in Christian 
Thinking” probes into William 
Blake, Browning and Eliot. Another 
studies the Holy Father's creeds 
about redemption. David Mc- 
Caughey and Bishop Hollis guide 
one on “World Struggle’: they talk 
about the permanent world revolu- 
tion, its more or less perverted ex- 
pressions in communist Russia and 
socialist Britain, and its inner mean- 
ing of divine discontent that has 
stirred in human society ever since 
the Resurrection of Christ. Other 
seminars deal with the Christian 
doctrine of work, the Christian as a 
man of science, and the crisis in the 
university. In the seminars I hea 
students hang onto an issue like bult 


dogs; they have the maturity of 


mind to wrestle with a problem and 
still keep it on the mat. 

Then comes play-time. They spe- 
cialize in individual performances. 
(No mass ftolk-dancing!) Who said 


Pipes and talk are part of the Swanwick 
scene. Shown are David McCaughey 
(leader) and Alistair Macintyre (student) 


the English have no sense of humor: 
A young Anglican theolog, named 
Symon Phypps, sings and acts out 
vaudeville-style an original ditty 
caricaturing the village priest whose 
ambition in life is to “have a few 
lines in Crockford.” Crockford is the 
Who's Who in the Clergy. Then 
Margaret Falconer, auburn-haired 
conference secretary, brings down 
the house with her composition, 
Poleconomical. She does it night. 
club style, singing from the piano, 
a take-off on the conference's deyo. 
tion political-economic _ issues, 
Here are a few choice lines: 


The poleconomical 

Are ever so comical. 

The poleconomical 

Are ever so bright. 

The poleconomical 
Though it may seem ironical 
Are politically left 

And convinced that they are 


By their humor ye shall know them, 
and judge them. 
Then tea the third time, and 
prayers from the student prayerbook. 
In all the world’s student Chris. 
tian movement, there’s nothing quite 
like Swanwick. 
RosBert H. HAMILL 


HARRY SMITH 
Attends World “Y” 
Gathering in Denmark 


. and we want you to represent 
the Student Movement in the Amer- 
ican delegation to the World’s Com- 
mittee of the YMCA in Denmark 
this summer... .” 


THIS was the first introduction to 
an experience which was to catapult 
a graduating senior (University of 
Texas) into one of the fourteen 
seats in the USA delegation to the 
highest body in YMCA circles. The 
World’s Committee is the 110-seal 
legislative organ for the far-flung 
World’s Alliance of YMCA’s. The 
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Harry Smith 


two weeks of meetings in the beau- 
tiful Nyborg Strand Hotel in Den- 
mark ended August 25, 1950. 

Naturally, reactions to such an ex- 
perience were varied. First, there 
was amazement at the depth of the 
Y program, as the consultation on 
the Presentation of the Christian 
Message dealt with the “hows” and 
“wherefores’” of making the Y pro- 
eram more incisively Christian. 
Racial, ideological, and confessional 
differences loomed large as would-be 
barriers to our presentation of the 
Christian Message. But careful study 
and well-timed advice from “‘con- 
sultant-theologian” Emil Brunner 
produced thinking which said, in 
part, “. . . Those responsible for the 
YMCA everywhere must be con- 
stantly alert to assure that its leader- 
ship remains really and avowedly 
Christian. Ecumenical under- 
standing and fellowship have now 
sufhciently developed in the Move- 
ment to render any hesitations re- 
garding the presentation of the 
Christian message no longer neces- 
sary.... Nothing essential should be 
omitted from the presentation of the 
Message through any undue desire to 
avoid giving offence to those owing 
allegiance to other and non-Chris- 
tian ideologies. . . .” 

From this consultation came a call 
to Associations (1) to review the 
Christian character of their leader- 
ship and service, (2) to renew em- 
phasis upon Bible Study, (3) to en- 
courage local Associations to develop 
Christian nuclei within their mem- 
berships which may become the 
nerve centers of Christian witness 
and action, e.g. cell groups. 

The implications of the world- 
wide ideological struggle were evi- 
dent on all sides. D.P. representa- 
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tives spoke with bitter finality about 
the “inevitable World War III.” 
Representatives from China, Korea, 
India, France, and Czechoslovakia 
told of the fundamentally different 
conceptions of man and society with 
which they are working. Discontinu- 
ance of YMCA work in Poland, 
growing tensions over government 
and Church policy on segregation in 
South Africa, attempts to label As- 
sociations either “left” or “right”— 
these are facets of the world social 
revolution which so clearly was re- 
flected in the Nyborg discussions. 
And the Commission on Policy in a 
World of Tension insisted that “we 
must do whatever we can to identify 
and study the causes of war that may 
be tound in the economic ills, the 
mental and spiritual deficiencies and 
the emotional prejudices which 
abound in the world today, and take 
whatever steps we can to eradicate 
these defects in modern life.” 

Hope was felt as representatives 
from thirty-seven countries affirmed 
their faith in one Lord. There were 
theological, confessional, racial, and 
language differences—but more than 
that, there was a unity binding peo- 
ples of differing backgrounds _be- 
cause of a common commitment to 
Jesus Christ. 

And to be told that “America 
holds the key to the future” and “the 
Christian students of America hold 
the key to her future’’—well, that 
raised a concern that we may meas- 
ure up to our responsibility. This 
type of leadership demands incisive 
Christian leadership, clear under- 
standing of the issues at stake, and 
a firm conviction that in the Chris- 
tian faith can be found the answers 
to our complex social and moral 
problems. 

For student work in the USA, the 
Nyborg meetings emphasized that 
we must (1) examine the activities 
of our local Associations—our 
membership meetings, commission 
groups, campus drives, etc.—to in- 
sure that they have an obvious Chris- 
tian basis; (2) that we must study 
our language, our phraseology, to see 
if it is relevant to the contemporary 
campus community; (3) that we 
must make every effort to get an 
objective view of the East-West 
struggle, in programs, reading ma- 
terials, from speakers, in order to 
prepare us for the value judgments 
we are being forced to make; (4) 


that we must become more than a 
campus organization for religious lib- 
erals or concerned intellectuals as we 
seek to minister to the spiritual needs 
of churched and -unchurched stu- 
dents alike; and (5) that we must 
refuse to let Y membership serve as 
a substitute for Church membership; 
but, rather, practice a churchman- 
ship which leads unchurched mem- 
bers into the fuller fellowship of the 
Church as focused in one of the par- 
ticular churches. 

The influence of Nyborg will be 
reflected in our Christian Associa- 
tions as we witness to a dynamic, 
relevant Christian faith. 


—HarryY SMITH, 
U of Texas ‘50 


STUDENT “AMBASSADORS” 


PROMOTE FELLOWSHIP 


Il WAS a pleasing experience, 
while traveling in Europe last sum- 
mer to note that an impression has 
been made on many Europeans by 
the hospitality they had _ received 
while they had studied in the United 
States. | met with groups of such 
former residents of the Berkeley, 
Chicago, and New York Interna- 
tional Houses in ten _ different 
European countries. 

Stockholm is a good case in point. 
At the University of Stockholm this 
past year, there were more than 600 
non-Swedish students from twenty 
different countries. There is no for- 
eign student adviser nor even any 
easy way to get the names and ad- 
dresses of students. However, a 
group of former residents in the 
American International Houses pro- 
ceeded to organize a monthly affair 
for these stray students. Permission 
was secured to use the auditorium of 
a centrally located school. Invita- 
tions were sent out and a successful 
project has resulted. This past year 
there were nine meetings, attended 
by more than 150 each time. One 
evening the students from India 
cooked a curry supper and provided 
the program. One American student 
remarked to me, “It was in that 
group that I first really got to know 
some Swedish students my own age.” 
To me it was a gratifying example 
of the ideal conclusion to the enter- 
taining of students from abroad who 
are on our American campuses these 
days. 

—HEeErRIcK BLACK YOUNG 
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ROWLAND DM. CROSS tells of war's effect on 


The Church Korea 


THE STRUGGLE in Korea has had 
a far-reaching effect on Christian 
work in the “Land of the Morning 
Calm.” The Korean land will lie in 
ruins before an uneasy peace comes. 
The wounds the war has made will 
heal but slowly. The influx of for- 
eigners and of Communist propa- 
ganda into Korea has deepened 
fierce hatreds and drawn the 38th 
parallel into world-wide human re. 
lationships. It is axiomatic that Chris. 
tian love does not thrive on war. 

But the Korean Christians have a 
record of staunch faith. Japanese at- 
tempts to suppress the Church failed, 
and after the division of Korea in 
1945, Oppression caused the evacua- 
tion of about half of all Christians 
in the North. Many rural churches 
went underground. Forty refugee 
churches were established in Seoul 
alone: of these the best known was 
Pastor Han’s Church, with 3,000 
members and a large program of 
relief and worship. 

On June 25, 1950, about 250 
Protestant missionaries were in 
Korea, most of these being North 
Americans. The invasion from the 
north sent most of the missionaries 
and their 70 children to Japan or 
to the United States. Three men and 
three women, caught in a _ blazing 
blitz near Seoul in the first invasion 
stage, have not been heard from 
since then. Four British Anglicans 
and a Commissioner remained in 
Seoul. One missionary became a 
chaplain with the U.N. forces and 
several others have taken responsi- 
bility for administration of Church 
World Service relief supplies arriv- 
ing via the port of Pusan. 

When the United Nations has es- 
tablished some form of stable gov- 
ernment for all Korea, the mission- 
aries will want to return to their 
former posts. Will they be welcome: 
Doubtless the government and most 
of the Christians will be friendly, 
but the memory of the bombings 
and the effective Communist propa- 
ganda will certainly give rise to a 
bitter hostility among the great mass 
of the people. 
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In wartime, the Church rallied the people: Pastor Han (above) ministered to a 
huge refugee congregation 


The price of victory is high: After the battle, the troops and chaplain hold 
services for American Marines who lost their lives 


If the missionaries do return, they 
must resolutely resist all temptation 
to control the native church and its 


related organizations. Let them 
come to the church as helpers and 
associates, giving aid in_ training 
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Korean youth for leadership in a 
truly indigenous church. 

The Church in Korea must devel- 
op new techniques to deal with post- 
war cynicism. And the Church must 
lead out in a vast program of re- 
habilitation—hospitals, social settle- 
ments, relief of all kinds—all these 
will be imperative. And Christian 
rural communities must be devel- 
oped through improvement in agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, better- 
ment of family life, rural recreation 
and worship. 

The Church must show real con- 
cern for the problem of poverty. One 
reason Why Communism has a strong 


appeal to Eastern peoples is_ be- 
cause the people are often more con- 
cerned with the rice bowl than with 
freedom. The Church must take 
more thought for the rice bowl. 
Along with these practical ex- 
pressions of love for one’s neighbor, 
the Church will step up its Christian 
propaganda through plentiful and 
well-adapted literature (a Korean 
edition of John Bennett's Christian- 
ity and Communism is out); contin- 
uous, attractive, and convincing ra- 
dio programs (a $120,000 Christian 
broadcasting station was under con- 
struction at Seoul at the time of the 
invasion); personal witness and pub- 


lic worship, to reach farmers, youth, 

industrial workers, and the home. 
John Foster Dulles has said that 

the Church is one of the most ef- 


lective agencies for meeting Com- 
munism’s challenge. Indeed, any 
hope that this challenge can ever be 
met lies with the Christian Church 
and its program. The older mission- 
aries, knowing the language and lov- 
ing the people, can do much to heal 
the wounds of war. But the recon- 
struction years that are ahead will 
require also the services of young 
men and women possessed of great 
physical stamina, of boundless faith, 
and creative ability. 


How meet attack on religious belief? 


ls there a Christian— 


ANSWER TO ATHEISM? 


One of my friends in the university here says that he never gets into religious 
arguments, for fear that he may be forced to admit that he is a Christian. He de- 
clares that no sophisticated person today believes in the existence of God—and 
that any Christian naive enough to admit his faith only invites the contempt and 
ostracism of the “right” crowd. This friend is a highly intelligent person, yet in 
college he conceals his faith with much embarrassment. 


Certainly it is a strange thing when young people, generally well informed and 
courageous enough to speak their convictions aloud on a wide range of subjects, 
fail to defend their religious beliefs when these are publicly attacked. 


Many times when I have been ina group discussion of religion, the fiery oratory 
of a young atheist remained unchallenged, while several students who were sup- 
posedly faithful Christians kept silent rather than risk the taunts of the crowd. 
On these occasions when I have risen to speak in behalf of Christianity, I have 
been overwhelmed by sheer power of voice and numbers. But have my Christian 
friends ever risked their necks to join in the fight? No, they have not. 


I suspect that my campus resembles others, in that it has a considerable numbe) 
of students who think it smart to shatter existing conventions—any conventions 
—and set up their own. And many of them reason that, inasmuch as so many 
uneducated and allegedly unthinking people throughout the world are Christians, 
therefore religion must be a sop for the masses. 


The “big shots” on my campus—the so-called intellectuals—laugh at the 
mention of God; nobody who is anybody can believe in the myth of re- 
ligion, they say. And so well do they argue that they succeed in taking many 
of the “weaker brethren” away from the church. | 


But so long as Christians fail to learn how to oppose the “sophistication” 
of atheism, so long as Christians are ashamed to defend the faith they say 
they hold, the tide of godlessness will sweep more powerfully across the 
college campuses, engulfing believer and atheist alike.— 


RoBERT LICHELLO 
West Virginian University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


The Editors welcome letters (of about 300 words) offering constructive suggestions for meeting the 
situation described by this writer. Address letters to The Intercollegian, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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This Month's Book Choice - - 


The God That Failed 


The God That Failed. Edited by 


Richard Crossman. (Harper, $3.50) 


“More fascinating than fiction, and 
more timely than the headlines,” say 
reviewers of a recently published Harper 
book, The God That Failed. 

The co-authors are six of the most 
brilliant living writers: Andre Gide, 
[gnazio Silone, Arthur Koestler, Richard 
Wright, Louis Fischer, Stephen Spender. 
Its subject is one that everybody dis- 
cusses and almost nobody knows any- 
thing about: Communism. The god that 
failed, for these six men, is the god of 
Stalinist Russia. Four of them at one 
time were members of the Communist 
party; two (Gide and Fischer) were 
ardent fellow travelers. 

This is not another “expose” of 
Stalinism: each of these men is a serious 
artist, with a highly developed social 
consciousness and a genuine interest in 
the welfare of the masses of people 
throughout the world. The humani- 
tarian impulses that drove them into the 
arms of Communism during the bleak 
days of the 1930s are the same impulses 
which subsequently forced them to re- 
ject the despotism, deceit and brutality 
which have characterized Communism 
since the death of Lenin. 

None of the men contributing to The 


today. 


tation. 


Christian life. 
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A New Daily Devotional Manual— 


Through Christ Our Lord 


by GEORGIA HARKNESS 


—Based on Jesus’ Memorable Words 


@ Unique in the field of Christian devotions, this man- 
ual brings the principal recorded words of Jesus— 
arranged systematically for five months’ study, inter- 
preted and applied to the needs of men and women 


e Each daily reading centers around a Gospel passage 
—giving the heart of the scripture, indicating a longer 
unit for reading, and offering a brief, straightforward 
explanation. Searching, penetrating questions for self- 
examination lead the way to wholehearted dedication to 
Christ. A deeply personal prayer ends each day’s medi- 


God That Failed has lost his faith in 
the possibility of a society in which love 
rather than profit can be the motivating 
factor. None defends the status quo, but 
all agree that what we have, no matter 
how inadequate, is infinitely preferable 
to the prospect Communism holds out. 

‘How to Be an Intelligent Anti-Com- 
munist’” might very well be the subtitle 
of this book, which ranges from the 
sophisticated analysis of Arthur Koestler 
to the touching biography of Richard 
Wright, who relates how a_ talented 
American Negro was betrayed by Stal- 
inist policies. 

It is important that we oppose Com- 
munism; it is even more important that 
we have the right reasons for opposing 
it, and know how to do so effectively. 
The God That Failed is a valuable (and 
intriguing) handbook in the continuing 
battle for social justice—SIDNEY J. 
Harris, in Chicago Daily News 


The Meaning of Anxiety. Rollo May. 
(Ronald Press, New York. $4.50) 


Here is a scholarly and very readable 
synthesis of various theories and inter- 
pretations of anxiety offered by philoso- 
phers, psychotherapists, economists and 
social historians of today and the recent 
past. Not a book for beginners, yet this 
one focuses, for the earnest student of 


e From the scripture, 
prayers, and soul-prob- 
ing questions in this » 
unique devotional man-_ 5 
ual wili come a deeper 
and richer understand- 
ing of what it means 

to be a Christian. 


160 Pages 
Pocket Size for 
Your Convenience 


$1.25 


e For daily prayer and meditation—for family worship 
and group devotional services—here are 147 richly re- 
warding readings, each firmly grounded in the Master’s 
words, each leading deeper and deeper into a true 


our times, the best that has been jp. 
plicit and explicit in the work of em; 
nent social scientists. Dr. May’s cop. 
tribution is two-fold: his distillation anq 
correlation of the best insights of other, 
and a clear presentation of a piece of 
research of his own, culminating in the 
posing of penetrating questions fo, 
further study of one of the central prob, 
lems of our time. 

The author looks at “normal” as wel) 
as neurotic anxiety and emphasizes the 
creative aspects of this segment of aj. 
most universal human experience. Says 
Dr. May, in his concluding paragraph: 
“Man's creative abilities and his sys. 
ceptibility to anxiety are two sides of 
the same capacity to become aware of 
gaps between expectations and reality 
... In productive activity, expectations 
are not in contradiction to reality, by 
are used as means of creatively trans. 
forming reality; the cleavage is cop. 
stantly being resolved by the individ. 
uals bringing expectations and _ reality 
progressively into greater accord. This 

is the sound way to overcome neu. 
rotic anxiety. Thus man’s power to re. 
solve the conflict between expectation 
and reality—his creative power—is at 
the same time his power to overcome 
neurotic anxiety.”—ELIZABETH W. 
GALLS 


Doctors Courageous. Edward H. Hume, 
M.D. (Harper, 1950. $3.50) 


“There is no more thrilling chapter 
in the annals of medicine than the one 
written by the Christian missionary doc 
tor... Dr. Hume in Doctors Coure 
geous amply proves this statement as he 
introduces us to many who have com- 
mitted their lives to this service. In 
these pages one gains a glimpse of the 
power and achievements of science 
when it is guided by the Christian faith 
ol those who have learned to reverence 
life as they work to save it. The book 
has one section each on Africa, India, 
the Middle East, and China—and here 
we meet David Livingstone, Albert 
Schweitzer, Ida Scudder, Peter Parker 
and many others who through their pro- 
fessional skill and their selflessness have 
made an impact on their time. Because 
a doctor is needed in a home at times 
of life crises (birth, illness, and death) 
around which the deepest social customs 
have grown, he is in a unique position, 
after proving his “‘new medicine, to 
replace old attitudes with new ones. In 
284 anecdote-filled pages, Dr. Hume has 
shown the social changes that have come 
and that will come as these dedicated 
men and women, now side by side with 
well-trained, capable nationals, continue 
to bear their witness. And he makes Us 
realize that the opportunity for adver 
ture and pioneer service is still with us 
—ANNA L. ALLISON 
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STATISTICS BEHIND COLLEGE FIGURES 


FIRST SEMESTER, first year, lor 
the majority of college students, is 
a period of rapid expansion—gener- 
ally in the area of the waistline. Ac- 
cording to statistics, five, ten, fifteen 
added pounds are nothing excep- 
tional, and by Christmas the situa- 
tion has shaped up to a classic pre- 
dicament. Belts are paid out to the 
end of their tether, skirt plackets 
clamped with all the determination 
of a zipper’s grim little teeth; and 
bathing suits fortunately out of sea- 
son. 

In individual cases the graph may 
level off a bit after the winter holli- 
days, veer up like a shot around ex- 
amination time, or follow its own 
irrational course. Usually the last 
three years of college prove that 
something has been gotten out of 
the system. But the freshman phe- 
nomenon goes on with each new 
class. 

Investigating the statistics of col- 
lege figures, Flair questioned under- 
graduates in colleges all over the 
country. Result: a rich and varied 
assortment of facts. Eighty-five per 
cent of the students polled admitted 
their weight had changed during 
freshman year; and after adding the 
number of pounds gained, subtract- 
ing the number of pounds lost, the 
total came out eight pounds ahead 
lor each respondent. 
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Question number two was “Do 
you think you gained weight eating 
mass-produced meals in college din- 
ing rooms, or from eating between 
meals?” Most answers faced up to 
that one stoutly, laid the blame 
on between-meal eating. Curiously, 
there were very few students who 
had actually dieted to get back to 
normal. 

Next question: ‘““What are your fa- 
vorite between-meal snacks?” There 
followed an awesome list of grocery 
and contectionery items. Different 
parts of the country reported in with 
different answers, but cola drinks 
came out on top as a universal be- 
tween-class, between-meal and casual- 
date favorite. After that coffee, and 
after coffee, milkshakes and malteds 
—often with incidental essays on the 
meanings of those terms in regional 


parlance. Beer, or beer, beer, beer 


as it was written on almost all an- 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS to check your 
expanding figure. One is to watch the 
scales; another is to reduce extra expendi- 
ture for food. For a handy personal expense 
record, see “That's Where My Money 
Goes!” in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for 
September, 1950. 


swers from men’s colleges, came up 
in fourth place. 

Runners-up included sodas, all 
flavors; quick hot chocolate made 
with hot water from the tap; black 
cows, orange floats, and these two 
exotics: blackberry wine and Seven- 
Up (Marietta), creme de menthe and 
beer (Middlebury). 

There was an impressive collec- 
tion of solid food to accompany 
these drinks. Hamburgers, said In- 
diana; Friscos, said ‘Texas; grilled 
cheese sandwiches, chorused Mart- 
etta, Grinnell and Ohio Wesleyan. 
Spudnuts (potato-flour doughnuts) 
came up as a treat at Southern 
Methodist, brownies at Smith, Pug’s 
chocolate pie at Alabama. Worcester 
Polytechnic hankered for steak sand- 
wiches, while Maryland had a pen- 
chant of its very own for peanut 
butter, bacon and bananas in com- 
bination. Other fillers included 
cheese crackers, popcorn, potato 
chips, French fries, peanuts, candy 
bars, sundaes, anything a la mode, 
and the special specialty from every- 
where—food from home. 

These findings, surely significant, 
are exposed here for the benefit of 
the class of ’54, for fanciers of bi- 
zarre statistics in any field. 

Glamour magazine FLAIR published this ar- 


ticle in its fall college number and graciously 
gave us permission to reprint it here. 
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STUDY GUIDES 
to Sir Walter Moberly’s 


The Crisis 
in the University 


For Faculty and Staff Members: Miss Win- 
nifred Wygal has prepared a Synopsis and 
Study Outline for Sir Walter Moberly’s The 
Crisis in the University. It was prepared at 
the request of the NICC Committee on 
Religion in Higher Education. Sample copies 
have been sent to advisers and staff mem- 
bers of campus YMCA’‘s, YWCA’s, and CA’s. 
Additional copies may be secured from Pub- 
lications Services, National Board, YWCA, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
or from the National Student Council, 
YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
The cost is 40 cents each, $3.50 for 10 
copies or $7.50 for 25 copies. 


For Students: Nancy McKinney and the 
Commission on Christianity in Higher Edu- 
cation at Wilson College, have prepared a 
Study Guide for Students. It may be had 
for 10 cents a copy from Miss McKinney, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Wellspring 


Whenever the mind of man has been 
uplifted, a quickening of mental pow- 
ers around a synthesis of new meaning 
—or whenever I have frustrated the 
temptation to deny the truth within 
me, or to betray a value which to me 
is significant; whenever I have found 
the desire of my own heart and life 
croundless; whenever my resolutions to 
be a greater man have stiffened in a 
real resistance against some form of dis- 
integration; when I have been able to 
bring my life under some high and holy 
purpose that gives to it a greater whole- 
ness and a greater unity; whenever | 
have stood in the presence of innocence, 
purity, love and beauty and have found 
my own mind chastened and my whole 
self somehow challenged and cleansed; 
whenever for one swirling moment 1 
have glimpsed the distinction between 
good and evil courses of conduct— 
caught sight of something better as I 
turned to embrace something worse; 
whenever these things or experiences 
like them have been mine, I have seen 
God, and felt his presence winging. 

—HowarD THURMAN 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Do you know that half a mij. 
lion people are committed to 
mental institutions and count. 
less others are on the border 
line? In addition, many other 
people need counseling. 

What can religion do tg 
help? At Chicago Seminar’; 
twentieth Annual Ministers’ 
Week, January 22-26, DR 
KARL MENNINGER of To. 
peka, Kansas, will give the an. 
swer—a pioneer in the field of 
psychiatry. DR. MENNINGER 
has had a rich background of experience, ip. 
cluding special service in World War Il. As 
the author of The Human Mind, Man Agains 
Himself, and co-author of Love Against Hate, 
consultant in the Division of Mental Health 
for the U. S. Pacific Health Service, Dp 
MENNINGER speaks with authority. 


Reserve the dates, and watch for further 
announcements. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


WHAT DOES GOD EXPECT 
OF US AS PERSONS? 


(From Page 4) 


If the heart of our response to God 
is living in personal relation with 
him, then what he expects of us is 
nothing less than full and continu- 
ing worship of himself. In every 
meaningful relation between _per- 
sons, the hunger of each for the 
other, fed by the esteem, or the love, 
or the yearning of spirit each toward 
each, displaces all other considera- 
tions. It was Mary who “chose the 
better part’; and not merely be- 
cause she availed herself of the op- 
portunity to sit at Jesus’ feet and 
learn of him, but because she en- 
tered also into that fellowship which 
he sought of her, and would have 
had of Martha, if she could have 
put up the dust-mop long enough 
to recognize his call. That this same 
truth prevails in our relation to 
God, Jesus seems to have meant 
when he told that other woman at 
the well that “those who worship 
him must worship him in spirit and 
truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him.” The only real love 
we ever know is that which says to 
us, “I do not want what you have, 
or what you can do: I simply want 
you.” And God seems to ask that 
of us. 
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So prayer becomes the habit and 
the frame of our personal life; not 
prayer that is always asking, but 
prayer that adores and that waits, 
and listens. I have just come from a 
visit with a friend whose spirit and 
affection have grown increasingly 
rich for me. We talked of many 
things out of our past experiences, 
and our common concerns for our 
work and our families and the stu- 
dents we have known and _ taught. 
He has written, since, “Our visit 
helped clear the air and let the light 
in.” And only incidentally, as we 
parted, did we ask anything of each 
other—a copy of a catalogue I am 
to send him; an address he is to let 
me have. To begin our attempts to 
pray by engaging in the old and 
sterile discussion of whether prayer 
is answered is to miss the whole 
point that we pray because “The Fa- 
ther seeketh such to worship Him.” 

Every reader of this article will be 
able to think further along the lines 


of this brief discussion, and to dis. 
cover for himself how the expecta. 
tion of God holds good over every 
aspect of his life: his habits as a 
student, his choice of vocation, his 
marriage, his engagement in the so0- 
cial needs of his day, his part in the 
life and fellowship of the church, 
and others. And he will be brought 
in each of these to the feeling we 
had cause to mention earlier: that 
he is never able to measure up to all 
that God asks of him. What, then, is 
his hope? 

‘The answer, so the Christian faith 
declares, does not lie with us, but 
with God. It will not be what we 
do, but what he is always ready to 
do in us, that will bring us into 
fellowship with him and make us 
serviceable to his work and will. Per- 
haps the final thing he really ex 
pects of us is simply the faith that 
whatever we are, or fail to be, and 
whatever we do, or fail to do, does 
not determine things in the end; it 
is what he is, and what he is doing 
that matter. We can, therelore, pro 
ceed with courage and hope to 
“work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling,” knowing that 
“it is God that worketh in us, both 
to will and to do of his good pleas 
ure.” And that faith is possible onl) 
in persons who know, and love, 4 
Person, himself God. 
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Who’s Where 


LOUISE FLEMING has left the na- 
tional staff of the YWCA to become 
Dean of Women in Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


HYLA STUNTZ is serving World Stu- 
dent Service Fund (not SVM, as erro- 
neously said in our October issue). She 
visits New England colleges this fall 
and then will travel in Europe on unt- 
versity Visits, in a liaison capacity, In 
behalf of WSSF. 


PHILIP B. MORGAN has joined the 
Headquarters Staff of the Student 
YMCA to serve as Associate in Adminis 
tration for this academic year. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
MENT staff appointments: 


MOVE- 


Regional Secretaries: David Hoh, Lu 
theran Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
phia; Barbara Bishop, Andover Newton 
Theological Seminary. 


General Field Secretary: Vern Rossman, 
Yale Divinity School. 


On Traveling Schedule: 

David Miller, candidate for medical 
missions under Presbyterian US For- 
eign Board. 


Freedom by Frugality 


From the beautifully printed and 
thought-arousing Kirkridge Contour 
Against two familiar claims—that 
frugality is stinginess, and that abun- 
dant living means at least a good liv- 
ing—there stands an age-old claim that 
Christians lve simply, no matter what 
they can afford, no matter what their 
neighbors possess. Our Lord said not 
to worry over house, clothes, and food, 
but to live as economically as bird or 
flower, caring about the really impor- 
tant things. He mused that “they who 
have soft clothing are in king’s houses” 
—not among his own little band. “Live 
in simplicity,” he said, “in a single di- 
rection, and other things will take care 
of themselves.” 

This has meant that some Chris- 
tians in all centuries have refused lavish 
living. They dress becomingly but not 
expensively. Their houses are comfort- 
able, not palatial. They dine but don’t 
gourmandize. They avoid waste, showi- 
ness, preening and prodigality. Their 
restraint in spending enables them to 
be unrestrained in giving. 

To anyone unaware that to give is 
more blessed than to receive (in down- 
nght satisfaction and exhilaration) fru- 
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Rev. Tracey K. Jones, Jr. (Methodist; 
China) traveling in New England. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph R. Stewart 
(United Presbyterian; India) N. Y.; 
Pennsylvania, New England. 

Rev. Claude Pickens (Episcopalian; 
China) Michigan, Illinots. 

Miss Miriam Rogers (Congregational; 
India) Ohto. 

Dr. Charles Forman 
USA; India) Ohvo. 

Jeanne Dougherty (Presbyterian US.\; 
Philippines) Missourr. 


(Presbyterian 


Ernest Howell (wearing glasses) at the 
UNESCO meeting last summer in Flor- 
ence, Italy 


-IT SAYS HERE-—_—— 


gality sounds unexciting. Like ‘‘econ- 
omy’ and “Stewardship,” its root word 
deals with the household. It is when 
that householding is seen as for the 
household of faith that frugality be- 
comes an adventure of discipline and 
deliverance. A group of several-score 
Christians now setting out to “live 
frugally’’ do so because they claim that 
men watch us live rather than listen to 
us talk. They are agreed that simplicity 
of living—frugality—is today a lively 
witness of our seeking first the Kingdom 
of God. 
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How Long Segregation? 


From “Killers of the Dream” 
by Lillian Smith 


There are two gestures that men 
make, out of which they create their 
dance of life: acceptance, withdrawal. 
Acceptance of life . . . withdrawal into 
death. We choose, if we accept, we 
grow; if we withdraw, we die. As we 
withdraw, we lose our vitality. 


Busy Ernie Howell 


‘To THE Eprror: 


Cambridge, Mass., 
September 22, 1950 


Your note of last June has just caught 
up with me! Sorry, I just don’t have 
time to do a story (of experiences as a 
member of the USA National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO). I've got to take 
make-up examinations for last spring 
and then pass my general exams in the 
Russian Studies program. Later in the 
vear (I hope) I shall have some time 
free for writing. 

The others in the picture are (on my 
left): Robert Smith of International 
Student Service staff, and Eric Weld, 
Harvard '48. The older man is M. Drie- 
wiecki, then Director of the Recon- 
struction and Relief Assistance services 
of UNESCO and now in charge of In- 
ternational Voluntary Work Camps.— 
Frnest M. Howell. 


Ernie Howell, Harvard graduate stu- 
dent and member of the United 
States Commission of the U.N. Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. In 1947-48 he was Co- 
Chairman of the National Intercol- 
legiate Christian Council.—ep. 


And yet, though in their hearts they 
know better, liberals try to believe 
sometimes that this is not so. They have 
not quite seen that to accept and to be 
accepted is the fundamental need of 
both child and man. And because this 
is so, they have not given enough 
thought to the philosophy and pattern 
of withdrawal and rejection that we 
call segregation. 

For nearly a century the South has 
failed to face the implications of this 
word. Our nation is failing to do so 
today. And because of this failure, de- 
mocracy may fail to take root in the 
rich virgin soils of the earth that are 
plowed and ready for seeds to be 
planted. 

Survival as free men requires that we 
meet many problems of food, jobs, pro- 
duction, health that confront the whole 
world today, meet them quickly and 
meet them squarely, but because hu- 
man dignity is the essence of free men’s 
belief about themselves we must face 
this problem first. We must see to it 
that every man on earth is given his 
civil rights and we must do it quickly 
if man the human being is to win his 
fight against totalitarianism. This is a 
stern necessity that we must bow to. 
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